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Mead's recommendation was for an impartial referen- 
dum after all troops had been removed from the districts 
in question, a secret ballot of all adults on a preferential 
basis, for which the following choices are recommended: 

1. Neutralization, without armies or fortification, but with 
protection by a League of Nations and inclusion in the Ger- 
man Zollverein or some larger economic unit. 

2. Independence, but inclusion in the German Zollverein or 
some larger economic unit. 

3. Autonomy like that of Bavaria, guaranteed by Germany 
to the League of Nations under penalty of trade reprisals for 
any infraction of this. 

4. Freedom like that of the free cities of Germany within 
the empire. 

5. Annexation to Switzerland. 

6. Transference to France and presumably the division as 
formerly into three departments, High Khine, Low Rhine, 
and Moselle, with Germany's right of access to raw materials 
in the district. 



JOINING THE ISSUE 

Washington, D. C, March 15, 1918. 
To. the Editor. 

Sib: Those who have been fighting the introduction of 
compulsory military training in the public schools will be 
interested in the artless remarks, the other day, of Major 
General George Barnett, Commandant of the U. S. Marine 
Corps, before the House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Usually when these pipe-clay experts talk in public about 
military training for boys, they emphasize the physical 
benefits which the "lads" will get from it, and they care- 
fully conceal all other aspects. Not so General Barnett. 
His remarks, which escaped the newspapers, are recorded 
in the Committee Proceedings, section 7, page 249, and read 
in full as follows: 

General Barnett: "Speaking of recruiting, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the committee that we are doing 
one thing in the way of recruiting that is a little out of the 
ordinary. 

"Congressman Butler, of Pennsylvania, brought to the 
attention of headquarters the fact that the authorities at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, had made it obligatory for all 
male attendants at the public schools to be instructed in 
military warfare, and at the request of Congressman Butler 
a sergeant was detailed for this duty. In this way there 
was inaugurated, for the first time in American history, 
compulsory military education at schools. There is no 
doubt that if this were followed by other communities much 
good would result therefrom, as it would lay the ground- 
icorlc for universal military training. 

"These headquarters are willing to co-operate in all re- 
spects with communities, so far as it is practicable to do so, 
to provide instructors for this purpose. We expect to 
get quite a large number of recruits from this school. I 
know of no better way to forward recruiting than this, be- 
cause these young men, if they get the military training, 
when they get old enough you may reasonably count on fifty 
per cent of them entering the service. Whether they enter 
the Marine Corps, the Army, or the Navy is immaterial ; but 
they will have the military training, and they will be better 
potential soldiers as well as better citizens in every possible 
way." 

Mr. Britten : "What is the average age of those pupils in 
West Chester? 

General Barnett: "I understand from sixteen to nine- 
teen years old." 

The Chairman: "I am not speaking now in criticism, be- 
cause I approve of that personally, but I want to ask for 
information, so that it will be in the record: Under what 
authority of law do you do thatf" 



General Barnett: "Under the recruiting regulations. . . . 
We are doing it under the general provision for doing every- 
thing possible to stimulate recruiting. ..." 

I am not suggesting that there is anything irregular in 
this proceeding ; quite the contrary. I am merely suggesting 
that General Barnett is treating us to an exceptional piece 
of frankness. First, he regards the introduction of military 
training into the high schools, however disguised, as the 
forerunner of a permanent system of compulsory military 
training and service. Secondly, he is frankly interested in 
military training for high-school boys because he believes 
it to be a "feeder" for the regular military establishment. 
His estimate (of fifty per cent) may be exaggerated, and 
I think it is, and in time of war such activities in recruiting 
among boys of that age may, perhaps, pass without popular 
challenge, but it is something to face for the future. 

Chaeles T. Hallinan. 



Mesilla Pabk, N. M., March 16, 1918. 
To the Editor. 

Sie : For many years — I know not how many — I have had 
the pleasure of reading the Advocate, and it gives me pleas- 
ure to make my small contribution to its support. I wish 
I could do more. Our cause has many obstacles to over- 
come, but finally, with other good causes of advanced Chris- 
tian civilization, it will win. I believe that the present ter- 
rible sanguinary campaign will prove the culmination of the 
contest for world peace. 

Nearly every other such event has been immediately pre- 
ceded by a similar contest. I wish you much success in 
your good work. 

Very truly your friend, 

Hiram Hadley. 



Salida, Colorado, March 23, 1918. 
To the Editor. 

Sie: After twenty-two years of membership and reading 
the Advocate op Peace, I have no' notion of dropping out; 
but so long as I live I shall follow the development, whether 
forward or backward, of the American Peace Society through 
its monthly organ. 

I am a Quaker, "dyed in the wool," holding conscien- 
tiously to the principles of the Society of Friends in regard 
to war, and I confess to being somewhat ashamed of the 
glaring headlines on the cover page of the December Advo- 
cate — so exactly in unison with the appearance of those 
dailies that are often "yellow." But I wish to say that 
I believe some of our Friends have not been quite fair with 
you, when we consider that the American Peace Society 
never was a Quaker organization, and the Advocate of 
Peace, even under Dr. Trueblood, did not necessarily always 
voice the Doctor's own views, which, expressed in editorials 
or otherwise, were always in accord with the Quaker 
view of war. However, I do deplore the fact that you have 
departed farther from the beaten track than your position 
seems to warrant. And yet the Advocate of Peace is a 
great paper. 

My belief is that peace can never come through a victory 
in this war ; but I do believe that there are already indica- 
tions that great leaders will arise to lead the working 
classes, who are doing the fighting and suffering the agonies, 
into an internationalized body. Then wars must cease. 
Sincerely yours. 

Ruth Hinshaw Spkay. 



